NAPOLEON:  THE LAST  PHASE
wouldlose his patronage, and that brilliancy could not, in the long run, be otherwise than distasteful to him. It is strange that jealousy, if jealousy it were, should enter into the composition of so rare a supremacy.
One feature of this attitude was that he was always on his guard, says one who knew him well, against the ambition of his generals. That and popular discontent were what he most feared. So he kept his generals at arm's length, blamed them easily, commended them parsimoniously. It was only the dead, such as Desaix and Kl6ber, whom he praised with warmth. Thus, except two or three who had known him in his youth, they approached him with fear and trembling. And even these early friends loved him in spite of themselves. Lannes would deplore, between smiles and tears, in Napoleon's presence, his unhappy passion for cette catin, and the Emperor would laugh at his rueful tirades, being sure of his Lannes. The awe of the others was not ill-founded. Take, for example, this authentic incident. One day at a levee Napoleon sees St. Cyr, one of his ablest lieutenants. He goes up to him and says, placidly: "General, you come from Naples?" "Yes, Sire, after giving up the command to General Perignon, whom you had sent to replace me." "You have, no doubt, received the permission of the Minister of War?" "No, Sire, but I had nothing more to do at Naples." "If, within two hours, you are not on the road to Naples, I will have you shot on the plain of Grenelle before noon," replied Napoleon, in the same tranquil tone. He rewarded them with titles and appanages, but not with credit. Indeed, "he would have no glory but his own, he only believed in his own talents."
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